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Che Christian Cemper. 


i haees religion, besides teaching doctrine of some sort, inculcates 
a certain type of character, and has a natural tendency to 
generate, in its sincere and practical follower, a distinctive spirit and 
temper. The kind of goodness produced by one religion differs from 
that fostered by another, quite as widely as their doctrinal systems 
differ. A good Mohammedan does not exhibit a character of the 
same pattern as a good Buddhist. The characteristic temper of a 
devout Brahmin is found essentially at variance with that of a con- 
scientious disciple of Confucius. Not only in their opinions, but in 
their ideal of duty, in their quickening and invigorating spirit, in their 
inner and essential life, they have no affinity the one with the other. 
No mistake can be greater than to suppose that the difference between 
religions is only that of a doctrine more or a doctrine less. It is a 
difference of spiritual atmosphere, of moral faith and central heart. 

This consideration is of prime importance in determining the 
real and deep significance of Christianity. The Christian doctrine is 
not everything. It does not cover the whole ground of Christianity. 
There is also what is called the Christian temper ; or, in other words, 
the special direction given to the feelings, the aspirations, and the 
action of the conscience, as the result of Christian culture. Doctrines 
may be learned by rote, and taken on trust; the Christian temper 
can only be acquired by a process of spiritual education. To become 
a Christian, in the full meaning of the term, involves a completeness 
of moral training, a maturity of spiritual discipline, which is even 
more indispensable than the profession of exact truth on points of 
theological knowledge. The law of forgiveness, the sentiment of 
personal purity, the duty of self-abnegation—these excellences must 
be embraced in the heart, assimilated in the tone of feeling, and im- 
pressed upon the character. Till this is effected, the right to wear 
the Christian name is not fully earned. 

Too often is this practically forgotten, and Christianity treated as 
though it were exclusively a matter of right opinion. It is not wholly 
this. What it really amounts to, in its invisible essence, is the 
acquirement of a certain fixed habit or temper, which is termed in 
Apostolic language, “bringing into captivity every thought to the 
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obedience of Christ.” Christ is our standard of self-judgement in this 
matter. His spirit is given as the moulding influence to form our 
hearts anew. There is no difficulty in ascertaining what are the 
essentials of the spirit of Christ. It is the spirit of patience, of 
forgiveness, of sacrifice, of love, of sympathy. This we must make 
the temper of our lives, if we are really to belong to Him whom we 
reverently call our Master and Lord. 


Lord Weaconsfield’s Keligion. 


“4 ISTORIANS,” says Dean Hook, “ generally love to dwell on 
the faults of such aman as Buckingham. I must confess that 
I prefer to make discovery of the virtues which have distinguished a 
man of eminence.” In this temper, the notices of Lord Beaconfield’s 
career, with which the Press has teemed during the past fortnight, 
have, with scarcely an exception, been penned. It is a temper 
characteristically honourable to the good feeling of the British nation, 
a nation which, severe in its censures of public men, is ever generous 
in its retrospect of a record finally closed. 
Until of late years there has been little evidence in the public 
mind ofa disposition to take Lord Beaconsfield seriously. His last 
accession to office was his first attainment to real power in the 
country ; up to that period, vexation relieved with amusement was 
the prominent feeling excited about him in those against whom he 
contended, From nineteen to nine-and-sixty, the popular conception 
of him was mainly that of a versatile charlatan, with nothing solid in 
his whole make. Since that time, however, an impression, amounting 
to an apprehension, of his tremendous personal force has tended to 
obliterate the easy outlines of the earlier judgement. The strongest 
men of his own and of the opposite party have by turns felt his 
strength ; and the conviction has gained ground that, let the man be 
genuine or not, his marvellous, and in some respects his unexampled 
faculty for government was a square, substantial fact. Hence on all 
hands a reaction in reference to Lord Beaconsfield ; an inclination 
to overlook his methods of rising, and to congratulate him on his 
rise ; a substitution of puzzled awe for humorous contempt as the 
favourite attitude of the commonplace observer. 
Into the political aspects of the questions here raised, it is not 
our purpose to enter. We would rather make some attempt to 
conduct our readers to the contemplation of Lord Beaconsfield’s 


inner mind from the religious point of view. Here, we believe, is to be 


sought the secret of his strength and the explanation of his weakness. 

In every mind of man the most serious, the most important 
element is the element of religion. And Lord Beaconsfield belonged 
to a race, the very existence of which is determined by its invincible 
attachment to certain religious ideas. Admitted at the appointed 
time into the covenant of Abraham (the initiator being a maternal 
relative, David Abarbenel Lindo), he never lost the impress of the 
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central ideas which are the peculiar heritage of the once chosen 
people. O’Connell’s savage onslaught on his ancestry was the only 
insult which ever succeeded in goading him to fury. Nor was his 
Hebraism exhausted in a purely sentimental attachment to race and 
ancestry. The son of a man who had discarded the Hebrew ritual, 
without adopting the Christian faith, he was himself baptised at the 
age of thirteen, by a clergyman named Thimbleby, within the walls 
of St. Andrew’s, Holborn. 

Under what special influence the precocious boy was persuaded 
to submit to this ceremony does not appear. The story of his having 
been conducted to the font by the banker-poet, Samuel Rogers, a 
Unitarian in faith, is expressly contradicted by those most likely to 
know, the surviving relatives of Rogers. Another conjecture ascribes 
the event to the influence of a lady, Mrs. Ellis, the literary wife of a 
man of letters. The year of the baptism, 1817, coincides with the 
date of Isaac D’Israeli’s rupture with the Synagogue authorities; a 
rupture, which did not issue in a complete severance from the 
Hebrew community till 1821. 

It is clear, at any rate, from his own writings, that Lord Beacons- 
field cannot have considered the ceremony of Christian baptism as 
necessarily involving on his part any fundamental change of religion. 
Such a ceremony would present itself to his mind, from his peculiar 
point of view, as being little more than the European mode of 
initiation into the immemorial faith of his fathers. Speaking, in the 
Life of Bentinck, of “a converted Jew,” he adds, “as the Lombards 
styled him, quite forgetting in the confusion of their ideas that it is 
the Lombards who are the converts—not Manini.” Christianity, in 
this interpretation of it, is but Judaism in its approved, its modern 
form. Manini is thus described as ‘‘a Jew who professes the whole of 
the Jewish religion.” ‘‘ The Jews,” he says in Zancred, “represent the 
Semitic principle, all that is spiritual in our nature. 

Previous to his baptism, Lord Beaconsfield had been educated at 
the school of a Unitarian minister, Rev. John Potticary, of Black# 
heath. This we state on the authority of one who was his schoolfellow, 
the late Rev. R. B. Aspland. Here he was undoubtedly trained in 
the principles of Judaism, receiving the regular instruction of a 
Rabbi who was authorised to visit the school for this purpose. Nor 
is it likely that after removing to the school of another Unitarian 
minister, Rey. Eliezer Cogan of Walthamstow, his ancestral principles 
were at all disturbed by any counter-teaching. His father was still 
avowedly a Jew, though not an attendant at the Synagogue. Mr. 
Cogan, as his Memoir, by Rey. John Kenrick, shows, was one of the 
most learned classic scholars, and one of the most successful and 
experienced classic teachers of the day. Lord Beaconsfield, though 
by no means an industrious pupil, owed much to his old master, and 
held him always in affectionate veneration. But there is no proba- 
bility that Mr. Cogan was entrusted with the religious education of 
his young charge, and there is an indirect evidence, additional to the 
circumstance of his baptism, that the special form of Christianity 
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known as Unitarianism has never possessed any religious attraction 
for Lord Beaconsfield. In Lxdymion he lightly satirises the cold 
but sensible discourses of the Unitarian preachers of his youth, and 
the enthusiasm of their followers. The rational religion of a Rev. 
Servetus or Socinus Frost held out no charms to captivate his Oriental 
imagination. 

To the monotheism of the Hebrew people, in its most absolute and 
exclusive presentation, Lord Beaconsfield seems through life to have 
adhered with unwavering belief. The fashionable scepticism of our 
day, so far as it endangered this truth, had no fascination for his 
mind. His famous saying at Oxford : ‘The question is this, Is man 
an ape or an angel? My Lord, I am on the side of the angels,” was 
derided at the time as a sarcasm or a hypocrisy. But, as has 
been pointed out, the theory of Evolution had already been scoffed 
at in Zancred, with even more of pungency, if with something less 
of vehemence, than it met at the hands of Carlyle. ‘ What is most 
interesting is the way in which man has been developed. You know 
all is development. The principle is perpetually going on. First, 
there was nothing ; then, there was something ; then—I forget the 
next—I think there were shells; then fishes; then we came. Let 
me see—did we come next? Never mind that; we came at last. 
And the next change, then, will be something very superior to us— 
something with wings. Ah! that’s it: we were fishes, and I believe 
we shall be crows!” Joseph Cook has recently told us that Carlyle 
was an Old Testament Christian. Something of the same kind might 
be said of Lord Beaconsfield. 

Lord Beaconsfield’s God was the God of Jacob; by which 
expression we do not mean God, as He actually revealed Himself to 
the patriarchs, but God, as Jacob interpreted that revelation ; the 
tutelary God of his race, and of his own personal fortunes. In his 
sketch of his father’s family Lord Beaconsfield assures us that 
“grateful to the God of Jacob, who had sustained them through 
tmprecedented trials, and guarded them through unheard-of perils, 
they assumed the name of Disraeli.” 

A belief of this kind has a moral effect upon a man. We are 
persuaded that it exercised no inconsiderable effect upon Lord 
Beaconsfield’s character. He never forgot that he was a member of 
a favoured race, a race especially protected and sanctioned by the 
Most High, while living in the midst of those who had no such claim 
upon human and divine consideration. If to spoil the Egyptians 
came naturally to the child of a race which had suffered much at the 
hands of the professed guardians of Christian tradition, there was 
nothing in his creed to restrain the exercise of all those arts which 
the sons of Jacob have sometimes employed in their arduous climb 
to seats of power. 

Cardinal Newman is the author of the ferocious saying that he 
would no more expect Lord Beaconsfield to look at a religious 
question, except with the eyes of a politician, than he would expect a 
chimpanzee to give birth toa human baby. In reference to ecclesias- 
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tical questions, this is true enough. In Lord Beaconsfield’s own mind 
religion consisted only in ideas ; ideas ineradicable and influentially 
operative ; but totally disconnected from all ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions, which he studied, and endeavoured to manipulate purely as 
portions of the political machinery. The Public Worship Regulation 
Act was a sample of his scepticism in regard to ecclesiastics and their 
concerns. His marvellous statement (in the preface to Zothair) to 
the effect that Newman’s secession from the Anglican Church “ has 
been apologized for, but has never been explained,” is another instance 
of his incapacity to enter, with any intelligent appreciation, into the 
mind of a Churchman. Ecclesiasticism was to him only a legal form; 
and, beyond certain purely arbitrary limits, an illegitimate parade. 
Hence his off-hand stigmatising of certain prohibited practices as “the 
mass in masquerade,” and his stilted commendation of certain other 
exhibitions of precisely the same spirit, as ‘‘the beauty of holiness,” 

Satirist of contemporary churchmanship as Lord Beaconsfield may 
have been in these and other expressions, he was at any rate no 
hypocrite in religion. The maker of Bishops sought no episcopal 
consolations on his death-bed, and went to meet the God of Jacob 
without the fortifications of Christian ritual. 

In other, and better directions, the instinct of Hebrew religiousness 
was powerfully present inhim. The domestic sentiment is surrounded 
by the strongest sanctions in the economy of a Hebrew home. To 
his father and his father’s memory Lord Beaconsfield was a reverent 
son. To his only sister, Sarah, the companion of his travels, he was 
a devoted brother. To his wife (whose maiden name, curiously 
enough, was identical with that of a great English writer recently dead, 
Mary Anne Evans), he proved an attached husband, and was eminently 
~ happy in his attachment. He has spoken of her as “a perfect wife ;” 
and the well-known story of the crushed thumb shows that her Welsh 
blood was capable of the bravery, as well as the domestic care which 
shone in the heroic wives of Israel itself. Lord Beaconsfield’s friend- 
ships were evidently deep and sincere, and he had the faculty of 
contracting them with men much younger than himself. He was 
served with affection, and is lamented most by those who knew him 
most intimately. 

Furthermore, when we consider the staying power of his character 
in adversity, his vigilance and perseverance, so unlike what we might 
have expected in a man of his volatile temperament, we cannot avoid 
crediting him with the possession of moral fibre. No man could, in 
the most difficult circumstances, have gained and preserved, as he did, 
the confidence of his followers, without the possession of great and 
sterling qualities. 

We cannot in conscience point to Lord Beaconsfield as a model 
for our youth. The drawbacks on his character are significant 
enough ; we need not stay to emphasise them now. Rather at this 
time may we recall some features in a striking personality which 
deserve the tribute of our admiration, and be content with the divine 
lesson which bids us leave the final verdict on every human character 
with Him who gave the powers which made it what it was. 
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Secret Devotion. 


oe Psalmist, in one of those beautiful and helpful hymns of the 

Old Testament, instinct with devotion, cries out, “ Unto thee, O 
Lord, do I lift up my soul ;” and in this simple sentence, he presents 
to us the true character of devotion, which is not the lifting up of the 
hands merely, or the utterances of the voice, but the lifting up of the 
mind, the heart, the whole mental and spiritual being, in worship 
before God. How commonly the very nature of worship is misappre- 
hended, or perverted, and men offer something in place of it, which 
is utterly worthless ; just as hackneyed expressions of respect or 
- regard are so frequently uttered by men in every-day life, when there 
is no sentiment of respect or regard in the heart. 

But why, it may be asked, should we trouble ourselves about 
worship at all; it will, to be sure, do us no harm; but it will do us 
no good; we are worshiping an idea, a figment of our own creation, 
or that of some other; worship is folly and delusion. It would be 
so, if there were no God; but the being and the living presence of 
God are written on every springing flower, and every unfolding leaf ; 
on the sky, the earth, the water; are declared in the beautiful and 
perfect adaptation which everywhere we trace; are written on our 
bodies, our minds, and our souls; and although from the service we 
should derive no benefit and draw no help, yet before the Omni- 
potence which upholds and directs all, we should be constrained to 
bow, and each for himself should breathe forth the sentiment of 
earnest devotion: “ Unto Thee, O Lord, do I lift up my soul.” 

Here we are in a world that is full of mystery ; and we live from 
day to day, upheld by a power which we cannot see, and blessed by 
a providence which we cannot discern. We must be conscious of 
our dependence. We could not, by our own effort or power, create 
the food which we eat, or provide a single one of all the numerous 
necessaries on which we depend. We can trace through various 
human industries the means by which our life is supported ; but these 
all depend on a sustaining power beyond and above ourselves ; and 
we must, if we reflect at all, be conscious that, in every stage of this 
human life, we are dependent on a power higher than ourselves, and 
higher than humanity. 

We must have a sense of our natural frailty. This human frame 
may, with care, last sixty or seventy years, or more; but we have, 
each of us, evidences in our bodies of their frailty ; and the destruc- 
tion, suddenly or slowly, of others not older than ourselves, presses 
on us the feeling that we are frail ; while the periodical decay in’ the 
vegetable world conveys to us the same sad lesson. 

We need also a sense of our moral weakness, we mean the 
infirmities of our character. A great English statesman of the past 
century held that every man had his price. The maxim, in the 
gross sense in which he interpreted it namely, that every man may be 
bought by money if you bid high enough, is plainly false. It is no 
page of fiction in which we read of noble martyrs, confessors, and 
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patriots who have submitted to imprisonment, exile, or death, rather 
than betray the cause which from strong conviction they had 
espoused. Yet, certainly, human nature is weak, and there are 
temptations, which in special cases have special power. What 
striking and painful proofs experience presents to us of men being 
seduced from the path of rectitude, or of sobriety, or of purity; and 
are not the numerous violations of duty which we see in life clear 
proofs of the easiness with which character is overcome, and our 
nature led astray ? 

Now in the contemplation of our dependence, our frailty, andour 
weakness of character, we should look to God, and seek communion 
with Him. We do not doubt for a moment our spiritual nature ; and 
shall we doubt the reality of that Infinite Spirit from which we come ? 
Our life is from Him; and in the consciousness of our dependence 
and nothingness, we should look to Him. See how clear is the light 
which Christ throws on God’s relation to us. He represents it as 
much more close and tender than that of the earthly parent to his 
child ; and God will give us of His spirit if we ask Him. 

There are, to all, seasons of anxious thought and solemn reflection. 
They are seasons when we are alone; the thoughts not diverted by 
the presence of others, and not disturbed by unholy interests ; when, 
perhaps, the world around us is wrapped in darkness, and the spiritual 
faculties and capacities are quickened. At such a time the being of 
God seems to stand out a greater reality, and through dévotion we 
may have communion with Him, such as at other times we do not 
enjoy ; and from this communion we may derive a sense of safety, a 
feeling that, whatever may befall us, God is still near ; and thus, 
through faith, we may cling to Him. Consider too what strength 
we may draw from this worship in the soul. Under the sense of 
God’s presence, which thus we realise, appetite loses its power ; 
avarice fails to captivate ; and the world has no dominion over us. 

It will be evident from such reflections that the soul should seek, 
from time to time, and at stated intervals, to be alone with God. In 
the records of the Saviour’s life it is at times mentioned that he was 
alone, away from his most intimate and most trusted disciples. Why ? 
May it not be that thus he frequently communed with his Father ; 
surrounded by the glowing presence of that Father in nature ; every 
object speaking to his soul of the perfect Creator ; and his soul 
receiving the rich and unmeasured influences of that Spirit which the 
Father bestowed on him. Let us freely acknowledge the value, in 
many and various ways, of the worship in which we join with our 
fellow-men, touched more or less by the mysterious power of sym- 
pathy, while we acknowledge common blessings, confess our short- 
comings, and seek forgiveness and help: let us freely admit the 
salutary and sanctifying influences which may be drawn from family 
worship: but more important certainly, in many ways, and most 
helpful, is worship when we are alone. There is then little temptation 
to mere formality ; if we feel the solemnity of the service, all indif- 
ference must vanish, and the soul easily rises on the wings of devotion 
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to the Heavenly Father. Then it will dwell on the mercies which 
the Giver of all good has richly bestowed, mercies which perhaps, 
in our thoughtlessness, we had forgotten, but which now stand out to 
the awakened soul, precious and abundant; the sins which we may 
have committed rise up to condemn us; and we may feel, as in the 
world we have not felt, the need of pardon; penitence stirs more 
deeply within our heart, and we are driven to implore the forgive- 
ness of our Father: we feel that we should devote ourselves more 
completely to Him, and strive more faithfully to serve Him. 

Some one may object that such devotion is incompatible with a 
cheerful spirit, and a happy life. It may be well enough, it may be 
said, for the old, in whom an interest in worldly pursuits, and a zest 
for the world’s enjoyments, have pretty much died out; but for the 
young and the active it is but little suited. But it should be con- 
sidered that the life we are spending here is solemn to young and 
old ; and the dangers which beset all demand efforts for our self- 
protection. The devotion which we seek to promote is solemn, but 
not saddening; elevating but not depressing; comforting and 
strengthening. It prepares us for the real enjoyment of the earthly, 
while it trains us for the heavenly, life. Were professing Christians 
of all ranks and ages more accustomed to worship God in retirement, 
when they are alone with Him, we should hear of less transgression ; 
and the profane and unbelieving would have less ground for their 
scoffs and ridicule. We should hear of less frequent cases of dis- 
honesty, less levity in connexion with religion among the young, and 
less indifference among the many. 

Do you then, we may be asked, place private devotion above 
public worship? We reply—yes, certainly. A man may be a true 
Christian, though perhaps an eccentric one, if he should never enter 
a church; but we cannot think of any one being really a disciple of 
Christ, who does not worship God in the secret devotion of his soul. 


Congregational Memoirs—Cemplepatrick. 
IV. 


HE ministry of Jostas WELsH at Templepatrick extended from 
the year 1626 to the middle of the year 1634, when it was ended 
by his death. 

For the history of the congregation during this period of eight 
years, we have not many available materials. There are no presby- 
terial records to refer to, for there was then no Presbytery in Ireland. 
Nor have we any congregational session-book to furnish us with local 
information, for in those days there was not such a thing as a “ Kirk 
Session” (properly so called) in this country. It was not until 1642 
that Presbyterianism, in its characteristic form, had an existence in 
Ireland, being introduced into Ulster in that year by the ministers 
who came over as chaplains of regiments in the Scottish army under 
General Monro, The English and Scottish ministers (including Josias 
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Welsh) who before that year had settled with Irish congregations, 
although they are commonly called Presbyterians, and although they 
were undoubtedly Presbyterians in heart, were yet beyond dispute 
episcopally inducted into their Irish charges; and there is just as 
little doubt that the system of Church government, under which they 
administered those charges was (as they were ultimately made to feel) 
episcopal in its character. This episcopal system included neither 
Presbytery nor Session, and for this reason we have no presbyterial or 
congregational notices of the ministry of Josias Welsh at Temple- 
patrick. 

But from other sources we have abundant evidence that his 
ministry was singularly energetic and successful. Blair of Bangor, 
who was Josias Welsh’s contemporary, and also his frequent visitor 
and assistant at Templepatrick, says that “Mr. Welsh became a great 
blessing to that people, and he having at the time been under deep 
exercise of spirit did with great eagerness convince the secure and 
sweetly comfort those who were dejected.” Livingstone of Killinchy 
says that at Templepatrick “ Mr. Josias Welsh had many seals of his 
ministry. He was much exercised in his own spirit, and therefore 
much of his preaching was in exercise of conscience.” Kirkton, in 
his life of John Welsh, says that “Mr. Josias Welsh, minister at 
Templepatrick in the North of Ireland, was commonly called ‘the 
Cock of the Conscience’ by the people of the country, because 
of his extraordinary wakening and rousing gift. . . . He was 
himself a man most sadly exercised with doubts about his own 
salvation all his time, and would ordinarily say, ‘ia¢ minister was 
much to be pitied, who was called to comfort weak saints, and had 
no comfort himself.” In accordance with the foregoing testimonies, 
Dr. Stephenson, in his history of Templepatrick, states that ‘ Mr. 
Welsh performed the duties of a minister of the Gospel with gravity, 
dignity, and piety.” 

In his ministerial labours at Templepatrick, Josias Welsh was 
doubtless much strengthened and sustained by an organisation which 
has been already alluded to, and which, shortly before his settlement in 
Templepatrick, had been established amongst the ministers of 
kindred sentiments to his own in the Counties of Down and Antrim. 
These ministers, feeling perhaps the want of a Presbytery, and 
desiring the benefit of mutual conference and co-operation, “‘ kept a 
Society together,” as it was called, by means of “ monthly meetings.” 
These meetings sprang, as has been stated, out of the Monthly 
Prayer Meetings which were held at the house of Mr. Hugh 
Campbell of Oldstone, but when they were taken charge of by the 
ministers, they were transferred from Oldstone to the town of 
Antrim, where we may have occasion to speak of them at greater 
length, when we come, (D.V.) to write the history of the Antrim 
Congregation, within whose bounds they were held. In the mean 
time it may be observed that these monthly gatherings of ministers 
and people, without any assumption of presbyterial discipline or 
authority, served, to those who attended them, many of the most 
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important purposes of a Presbytery ; and it should seem that of the 
benefits resulting from them, Josias Welsh and his hearers at 
Templepatrick had their full share. ~ Livingstone says that “out of 
the parishes which used to convene to these meetings, they came 
especially out of the Six Mile Water, which was nearest hand, and 
where was the greatest number of religious people.” 

In addition to the “ Monthly Meetings” at Antrim, Communion 
occasions were at this time in Ireland, as at the same time in Scotland, 
much made use of by ministers as a means of working upon the 
hearts and consciences of their people. In the congregations of 
which we are now speaking, the Communion was in generaladministered 
only twice in the year, as distinguished from its more frequent cele- 
bration in the Episcopal Church, “ But,” says Livingstone, ‘“ We 
needed not to have the Communion oftener, for there were nine or 
ten parishes within the bounds of twenty miles or little more, wherein 
there were godly and able ministers that kept a society together, and 
every one of these had the Communion twice a year at different 
times, and two or three of the neighbouring ministers to help them, 
and most part of the religious people used to resort to the Com- 
munion of the rest of the parishes. . . . I have known them 
to come several miles from their own houses to Communions to the 
Saturday’s sermon, and spent the whole Saturday night in several 
companies, sometimes a minister being with them, sometimes them- 
selves alone in conference and prayer, and waited on the public 
ordinances the whole Sabbath, and spent the Sabbath night likewise, 
and yet at the Monday’s sermon were not troubled with sleepiness, 
and so have not slept till they went home.” 

Of one of these Communions, which was held about this time at 
Templepatrick, we have an account in the life of Blair of Bangor, 
who, with other ministers, assisted Josias Welsh on that occasion. This 
account, though perhaps rather long for quotation, is yet so very 
interesting, as giving us a picture of a Templepatrick Communion 
250 years ago, that perhaps the reader will pardon its insertion here. 

“One time,” says Blair, “I having been an assistant to Mr. 
Welsh at the administration of the Sacrament in his congregation, and 
having delivered one discourse on the Saturday, I was to preach 
again on the Sabbath evening, which exhausted all the provision I 
had made at that time. But many at a distance, who had been 
hindered by the rising of the waters from coming upon the Saturday, 
arrived on the Lord’s Day, so that I behoved to turn aside with a 
considerable auditory to the court of the Castle yard, where I taught 
them as the Lord furnished, and at night closed with the doctrine of 
thanksgiving. Having already preached once more than I intended, 
I was far from expecting that I should be more employed upon that 
occasion. But the Lord thought otherwise. For on the Monday 
morning, many Of the people having on account of the crowd gone 
into the kirk very early, some of the elders came to me, and entreated 
that I would go and read a piece of Scripture to them, if I could do 
no more, till the appointed preacher was ready tocome in. My want 
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of preparation might have been accepted for excuse, especially con- 
sidering how often I had been engaged already, but they would take 
no gainsay. . So to the kirk I went, and standing below the pulpit 
I offered such notes as did cast up from the reading of a portion of 
Scripture, not doubting of my being relieved in due time. But when 
the minister of the place [Josias Welsh], upon Mr. Edward Brice’s 
refusal to preach that diet, was entering the church to relieve me, the 
people without (who generally were those who had heard me in the 
Castle yard the day before) laid hands on him, and, without much 
ceremony or many words, they carried him to the same place, and 
sent an elder to acquaint me that I needed not expect any preacher 
to assist me at that time. This message troubled me so much that, 
as some of the spectators afterwards told me, the blood went out of 


my face in a moment. . . . Yet after some short ejaculations, 
and looking to Him who is a present help in straits, I adventured to 
go to the pulpit,and . . . after calling upon the name of the 


Lord, and earnest wrestling for His presence to be with us, I read out 
a text.” 

Blair then gives an abstract (which we need not repeat) of the 
extemporaneous sermon which he preached under these trying cir- 
cumstances, and the delivery of which, as he himself states, ¢wzce 
exhausted the hour-glass, that was then to be found in every pulpit: 
“But, indeed,” concludes Blair, “ Preaching and praying were so 
pleasant in those days, and hearers so eager and greedy, that no day 
was long enough, nor no room great enough, to answer their strong 
desires and large expectations.” 

Communion occasions, such as the one above described by Blair, 
must have been a great comfort to Josias Welsh and the other 
ministers of kindred sentiments who were then settled in the North 
of Ireland. But to counterbalance these there came at this time 
‘obstructions from different quarters which threatened to mar their 
progress in the good ways of the Lord.” In one of these attempted 
obstructions Josias Welsh was especially concerned. “The next 
attack made on us,” says Blair, “was from two friars who had been 
trained up at the university of Salamanca in Spaiteokyo- iris cl These 
two men provoked us to a dispute, and giving us a defiance, the 
challenge was accepted by Mr. Welsh and me. ‘The particular heads 
of disputation were condescended on, and time and place appointed, 
but when we came as had been agreed on, the friars, for all their. 
boasting, did not appear.” ; 

This obstruction, therefore, passed away. But after it came 
another and a much more serious hindrance which was not so easily 
got rid of. At the Templepatrick Communion (of which we have 
already spoken) Mr. Blair “had said in the hearing of many, Our 
tide has run so high, that there will be an ebbing, and no doubt a 
restraint is near, and our trials are hastening on: which shortly 
followed.” The “restraint” on this occasion came from the episco- 
pal authority under which these ministers were exercising their 
office. In the year 1631 Robert Echlin, who was then Bishop of 
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Down and Connor, and to whose episcopal jurisdiction, therefore, 
the so-called Presbyterian ministers were officially subject, seems to 
have determined to put the écclesiastical law in force against them. 
Their real offence was doubtless their non-conformity in. several 
respects to the episcopal ritual; but a somewhat different reason 
was alleged by the Bishop as the ground of his action against them. 
In the previous year (1630) Blair of Bangor and Livingstone of 
Killinchy had assisted at the celebration of the Lord’s Supper at the 
Kirk of Shots, in Scotland, where (as Blair states) “there was a great con- 
fluence of zealous people, and an extraordinary outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit especially on the Monday.” In consequence of these 
occurrences, some of their prelatic opponents in Scotland “carried to 
Court a most false accusation against them, as if they had taught the 
necessity of bodily pangs and horrors in the new birth. This matter 
having come to the ears of Mr. Echlin, the timorous Bishop of Down, 
he thought it time to bestir himself, and therefore he did suspend Mr. 
Livingstone and Mr. Blair from the holy ministry.” This suspension 
took place in September, 1631. By it Josias Welsh of Templepatrick 
was not affected, but that minister feeling for his two suspended 
brethren, and perhaps also fearing for himself, went (along with 
Messrs. Dunbar of Larne ; Hamilton of Ballywalter ; and Colvert, 
who was then settled at Oldstone) to Drogheda, to Dr. James Usher, 
Primate of Armagh (whom Livingstone in his account of this affair 
quaintly describes as being “not only a learned but a godly man, 
although a Bishop,”) to get the Primate to intercede with his suffragan 
on behalf of Livingstone and Blair. On the occasion of this visit, 
Josias Welsh seems to have formed a friendly intimacy with the 
amiable Usher, who afterwards (as we shall see), asked him to send 
him copies of the letters of his father, John Welsh, about whom 
doubtless they had been conversing together. As to the object of 
their visit, the four brethren were successful in getting what they asked 
for. ‘The Primate, as they desired, wrote to Bishop Echlin “ to relax 
that erroneous censure which was accordingly done, and the ministers 
went on in their ministry.” Shortly afterwards, however, a letter came 
from Court, ordering trial to be made of the truth of the before- 
mentioned accusatidn, and “ to censure accordingly.” But the Bishop 
(Echlin) “knowing perfectly well” according to Blair “that he 
would succumb in that accusation, did conceal his order, and went to 
work another way. He caused cite us two {Livingstone and Blair] 
with Mr. Dunbar and Mr. Welsh before him, and urged us to conform 
and to give our subscription to that effect. We answered that there 
was then no law nor canon in that kingdom requiring this. Not- 
withstanding Ke had the cruelty to depose us all four from the holy 
ministry.” Messrs. Blair and Livingstone (as we learn from the latter) 
were thus deposed on the 4th May, 1632. Dunbar and Welsh were 
not deposed until eight days after. It was, therefore, on the r2th of 
May, 1632, that the first Presbyterian minister of Templepatrick was. 
deposed from his sacred office, and he continued so deposed for two 


years, that is, until May 1634. 
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Qn Argument from the Book of Acts. 


It must have been felt, by those who have engaged in theological 
controversy, that arguments for particular opinions, resting on the 
interpretation of certain texts, are more or less unsatisfactory ; inas- 
much as their opponents may differently interpret the texts, or may 
cite other texts which, in their mind, teach a very different doctrine. 
This is especially true with regard to the Unitarian controversy ; and 
might be strikingly illustrated by reference to the Discussion carried 
on many years ago by Canon Bagot and the late Rev. J. Scott 
Porter. There are texts which the Trinitarian quotes in support of 
his theory, that are with equal reason, and with equal force, cited by 
the Unitarian Christian in support of his. 

Take one familiar example in the words of Christ, “I and my 
Father are one.” We remember meeting, on one of the English 
Lakes, an intelligent and educated man, connected with the Con- 
gregationalist body in England, and holding a prominent position in a 
Bristol church, who, on learning in the course of conversation that 
we held the Unitarian doctrine, expressed his surprise that we should 
do so, when Christ had distinctly declared that “he and his Father 
were one.” We replied, that it seemed to us strange that any one 
should so misapprehend the meaning of the Saviour, as he spoke of 
a “oneness” among the disciples, akin to that which existed between 
him and his Father ; for he prayed that they might be “one,” as he and 
his Father were “one.” But we have no reason to suppose that the 
interpretation which we thus gave our friend, any more changed his 
mind, than did his disturb our Unitarian faith. 

So with the familiar text which embodies the Baptismal Formula, 
“Go ye into all the world, and teach all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
By the majority of minds this is understood as distinctly teaching 
the doctrine of the Trinity. But to the Unitarian it places pro- 
minently before the world the grand truths represented by the terms 
“ Father,” “Son,” and “ Holy Spirit,” in all of which the Christian 
Unitarian believes not less firmly than his Trinitarian neighbour ; 
while it does not declare, nor can any one from the text itself argue 
that it does, that these three are one God. And so it is with the 
numerous texts which have been brought into the controversy on 
one side or the other. Each party gives them a different interpre- 
tation ; and there is no supreme authority to which there may be a 
common appeal, and whose decision may determine the true 
interpretation. 

The serious inquirer may thus be led to consider whether there 
may not be some other source of knowledge from which we may 
learn what is really the Scripture teaching respecting Christ and his 
relation to God. We think there is such a source, plain and 
intelligible to all, and not needing any knowledge of the languages im 
which the Scriptures were written, to understand it. 
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When missionaries are sent out by an English or American 
Missionary Society to instruct in the Gospel of Christ the rude tribes 
of the African Continent, or of the South Sea Islands, it is to be 
-presumed that they bring distinctly before them the great leading 
truths of Christianity, as the directors and supporters of such a 
Society hold them. Matters which, among those who are classed as 
Evangelical Protestants, are regarded as less important, as for example 
the questions of Church government, of hymnology, or even of 
baptism, may perhaps not be touched on; but no missionary could 
be regarded as faithfully discharging his duty, or truly presenting to 
the ignorant idolaters the Gospel of Christ, who should not teach 
them the doctrine of Christ’s Deity, of the Three Persons in the God- 
head, of Original Sin, and the Vicarious Atonement. These are 
represented as essential doctrines, doctrines necessary for salvation ; 
and to be silent respecting them would be to overlook the grand 
object of their mission. We could not expect, and we should not 
desire, a missionary of any Church to detail to the ignorant people 
whom he would christianize, all the controversies which in the pre- 
Reformation times, or since, have divided Christendom, and pro- 
duced so many sects and parties ; but we should expect him to put 
plainly before them the grand, leading, important truths of the 
Gospel. 

Let us now, with this consideration in our minds, turn to the 
missionary efforts of the Apostles. We assume their fitness for their 
work, and their fidelity to the cause of their Master. These are points 
which no Christian disputes. Their mission was to two distinct 
classes, to the Jews, and to the Gentiles. Neither class can be in 
any just sense regarded as barbarous, or in civilization so low as the 
South Sea Islanders. But all were entirely ignorant of the Gospel 
which the Apostles were appointed to teach; and we may therefore 
expect that in the plainest and most direct form of statement, the 
fundamental truths, the leading principles of the new religion will be 
placed before them. We could understand these Apostles, while 
perhaps differing among themselves on the question of circumcision, 
not troubling the people on a point of secondary moment ; but we 
could not understand their: keeping back any essential truth, any 
truth without a knowledge of which their hearers could not be saved. 

Happily there are preserved for us, in the records of the Acts of 
the Apostles, the outlines of various discourses by Peter and Paul, 
addressed, some of them to Jews, and others to Gentiles. In these 
we should expect to find the substance of Christian truth, perhaps 
briefly stated—for these records can only be regarded as outlines— 
but certainly referred to. If, in an examination of these Apostolic 
teachings, the doctrines which our Trinitarian brethren believe to 
be essential, to be necessary to salvation, are found to be present, 
the presumption is that Trinitarian Christians are right. But if the 
Apostles in their preachings are silent about these doctrines, there 
is no escape from the conclusion that Trinitarian Christians are 
wrong in their estimate of their importance. Even if, on inquiry, 
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such doctrines could be supported by various texts of Scripture, 
could be shown to be taught by early Fathers, and by later divines ; 
although they should be found contained in the creeds and con- 
fesssions of many Churches, they cannot be fundamental and 
essential doctrines. 

We turn to the first discourse delivered by Peter in Jerusalem. 
Vindicating himself and his fellow-believers from the charge of 
improper excitement, he goes on to say, ‘‘Ye men of Israel, hear 
these words : Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of Cod among you 
by miracles and wonders and signs which God did by him in the 
midst of you: him . . . ye have taken and by wicked hands have 
crucified and slain. . . . This Jesus hath God raised up, whereof 
we all are witnesses. Therefore being by the right hand of God 
exalted, and having received of the Father the promise of the Holy 
Ghost, he hath shed forth this which ye now see and Nearewen. 
Therefore let all the house of Israel know assuredly, that God hath 
made that same Jesus, whom ye have crucified, both Lord and 
Christ.” Soon after, we find Peter addressing the multitude that had 
gathered round him and John in Solomon’s Porch. He refers to the 
mission of Christ, presses on them the duty of repentance, and con- 
cludes in these simple and expressive words, “‘ Unto you first God, 
having raised up his son Jesus, sent him to bless you in turning away 
every one of you from his iniquities.” Again we find Peter, when he 
and his fellow-labourers were brought before the magistrates, and 
commanded to teach their new doctrines no more, boldly speaking 
out, and declaring, “We ought to obey God rather than men. The 
God of our fathers raised up Jesus whom you slew and hanged on a 
tree. Him hath God exalted with his right hand to be a Prince and 
a Saviour, to give repentance to Israel, and forgiveness of sins.” 

Such is the tenour of the Apostles’ teaching to the Jews. We find 
Peter in a new scene, when called to introduce the Gospel to the 
Gentiles, in the house of Cornelius in Caesarea. Those whom he 
there met were, we must presume, entirely ignorant of Christ and his 
religion; and the address of Peter should thus possess peculiar 
interest for every sincere inquirer. After some introductory and 
explanatory remarks, he goes on to Say: “God anointed Jesus of 
Nazareth with the Holy Ghost and with power ; who went about 
doing good, and healing all that were oppressed of the devil; for 
God was with him: and we are witnesses of all things which he did 
-both in the land of the Jews, and in Jerusalem ; whom they slew and 
hanged on a tree, him God raised up the third day and shewed him 
openly . . . . and he commanded us to preach unto the people, 
and to testify that it is he which was ordained of God to be the judge 
of quick and dead. To him give all the prophets witness, that 
through his name whosoever believeth in him, shall receive remission 
of sins.” 

If we turn to those passages in the Book of Acts in which Paul’s 
preaching is recorded, we shall find that he speaks similarly respecting 


the mission of Christ, his resurrection, and the forgiveness of sin. 
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But on the doctrines which are regarded as specially Evangelical, 
and as the essential truths of the Gospel, there is not a syllable 
uttered. 

How can we explain this silence on the part of the Apostles? 
Will it be said that the record is imperfect? We dare not think so. 
On many points we all wish that the Scriptures were more full and 
explicit ; but their sufficiency we do not doubt. We are thus driven, 
apart from the critical study of Scripture, and the interpretation of 
isolated texts, to the conclusion that those doctrines, which many 
Churches now hold as essential, are no part of the Gospel as taught 
by our Lord, and as preached by his Apostles. 


QA Shadow in the Sunshine. 


T. was a calm Sabbath afternoon at the end of June, when we 
steamed lazily down the Traun See, on our way from Ischl to 
Gmiinden. At the latter picturesque little place we stayed for the 
night, and one, at least, of our party, would gladly have remained 
longer, so beautiful were all the surroundings. 

Gmiinden is a pretty, somewhat straggling townlet at the foot of 
the lake, which, though small, is a*perfect gem. The late ex-King of 
Hanover, the Count de. Chambord, (the would-be Henri Cinq), and 
many an ousted Grand Duke or Grand Duchess, have here sought 
refuge from the worries and disappointments of regal and political 
life; their white villas nestling amid the rich woods, which line the 
shores of this end of the lake. A prettily planted promenade alone 
separated our hotel from the clear, lapping water, and at night, calm, 
cool, and bright, we sat in the balcony and talked of our dear ones, 
far away in old England. ‘Then, however, we had only a dim idea 
of the beauties lying veiled before us. 

At 3 am. the present writer awoke, and strayed to the open 
lattice window, where such a scene of calm beauty met the eye, as 
can seldom be surpassed. The bosom of the blue-black lake was 
smooth asa mirror, For some little distance on either side stretched 
its comparatively level, richly-wooded shores, these, by degrees, rising 
into gentle headlands and ever-higher hills, with abundance of fine 
timber and pasturage, rivalling that of Ireland itself ; and higher still 
and higher grew the surrounding giants, until one saw only their grand 
outline of peaks, capped with eternal snows. Above all, in the cloud- 
less sky, keeping their watch over the sleeping world, were the silver 
moon and the brilliant morning star, while somewhere behind the 
snow-clad mountains, tinting them with the most exquisite rosy hues, 
the sun was coming up to shed his glory over this world of beauty. 
“Tt would seem as though sin could have no place amid beauties 
such as these,” one thought to one-self, while gazing in thankfulness 
on the scene: “ Why should man mar by his evil passions such an 
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earthly paradise as this?” and mooting this sad problem the present 
writer lay down again to rest. : 

The day proved brilliantly fine, and our friends decided on a 
drive, before starting on our long journey to the Austrian capital, but, 
having perhaps more of the old Norse blood in these veins than the 
rest, we took to the water, as we always do, when opportunity offers. 
A large built, darkly tanned woman agreed to let us have her boat. 
We threw aside our jacket, told her to take the tiller, and to give us 
the oars, and “ Let me see as much as you can, in an hour and a half, 
of your beautiful lake.” She said we must hear a wonderful echo, go 
round the island, etc, Her broad patois was rather difficult to under- 
stand, but she soon opened her heart to the stranger, and it was only 
when a puzzled look on our face probably told her that she was not 
understood, that she slackened speed a little, and said, “I talk too 
fast for you?” 

It was a sad tale of a home ruined and desecrated by drink, and 
its attendant vices. She had tried to cure her husband’s evil habit, 
in every way in her power, but in vain. Time after time he had left 
her penniless, and as soon as she had, by hard striving, got a little 
home for herself and bairnies three, he came again, lived on her fora 
while, then sold all up, and left her to beginafresh. He had become 
so bad lately, she said, that it was feared he would end his life des- 
perately, or in a lunatic asylum. Yet she seemed brave and calm, 
trusting to the “‘ blessed Mother,” and to her own strong arm, to keep 
a home for herself and her children, and fully determined to save her 
mite, that she might go on a pilgrimage to Oberammergau, for the 
next performance (last year’s) of the Passion Play. 

And so, amid all that natural beauty, in the space of one short 
hour, the tale was told of a human tragedy such as we expect, 
perhaps, to meet with in the loathesome courts and alleys of our great 
towns, but which seems to stand out more sharply in its naked horror, 
when met with among such glory, fresh from God’s hand. Yet thanks 
be to Him, here, too, was a brave, strong heart, trusting in a Power 
beyond its own to do what is right and true. 


jPlain Calk. 


Yy* have been thinking that we should have some difficulty to tell the 

exact difference between young men and young women in the 
present day. What with hats, ulsters, shirt fronts, stays, hair partings, 
doctoring, taking degrees at college, young men and young women 
have got so mixed up and made to look alike, that a simple, short- 
sighted man may surely be pardoned if he sometimes takes one for 
the other. Indeed it often reminds us of those two Irishmen meeting 
in the street who thought they knew one another. “ Arrah there !” 
said one, “and is that you, Mick ?” “No; isthatyou, Jim?” “ No.” 
“ Bedad it’s nayther of us.” 
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Everyone of us owes a debt to society to appear as beautiful as 
possible. We have got over the old notion that saints must look 
ugly. We would prefer a clean, cropped, hearty, chaste pagan Greek 
of past times to a shaggy, dirty, stenchy, melancholy saint in the 
Syrian desert, who seemed to think that godliness and bodily unclean- 
liness ought to go together. We don’t think a philosopher now-a-days 
need wear long hair and a dirty wrapper. And we are getting rid 
of the cant about the “‘honest heart beneath the ragged coat.” It is 
the glory of our nature that it can be so, but don’t let us assume that 
all the honest hearts beat beneath ragged coats ; but honour and love 
them just as well when they are found beating beneath clean skins 
and well-washed linen. 

It becomes every young woman therefore to appear as beautiful 
as she may, just as it becomes every rose to bloom in its sweetest 
loveliness. The Divine Mystery made them so to do. No man 
lighteth a candle and putteth it under a bushel-measure. Neither 
does God ever light the candle of human loveliness, and expect the 
holder of it to hide it away. We want all the beauty we can get in 
this world to redeem us from dulness. 

We have seen a lady with fifty pounds worth of clothes upon her who 
looked anything but handsome, and we have seen a servant girl with 
five pennyworth of flaring ribbon about her who looked quite as bad. 
Yet both had a native beauty. Then what made them both ugly? 
Not the richness, nor yet the poverty of their different clothes. It 
was a want of skill. The lady had not got the shapes that would suit 
her face and figure ; the girl had’nt got the colour that would suit her 
complexion. And hence many a young woman, not minding these 
things, just fancying she can wear any shape or any colour, turns her 
native beauty into ugliness, by wearing colours which show her com- 
plexion yellow or cadaverous when in reality it is not so; or wearing 
shapes which lengthen a long face or broaden a broad one. Fancy a 
green sky, blue meadows, black flowers: what an ugly world this 
would be. But God has made it on principles of beauty ; and so the 
sky is blue, and the grass is green, and flowers blush in the grace of 
loveliness, In like manner may the human face and form be marred 
or beautified by the art of shape and colour. And that mother will 
have nice children who has the eye and tact to see these things. 

And of course all this applies to young men as well. We don’t 
say :—Be a dandy, a buck, polished to the nines, and made attractive 
by starch, blacking, studs, and rings. But, in being real, there is an 
art. And no young man has a right to appear ugly unless God made 
him so! Society, self-respect, common sense demand of him that he 
should appear becoming. And let it be always remembered that he 
is the best dressed gentleman who in company has nothing at all about 
his dress particularly noticeable, and who when he has passed out of 
the room does not leave any striking impression upon you as to how 
he was dressed. 

_ We admire both native beauty and the art of adornment that aids 
it. And most young men and young women might be bonnier than 
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they are if they only knew how to do it. We are not at all advocat- 
ing the spending of more money or more time over our toilette ; but 
for goodness: sake don’t let us spend our money and time to make 
ourselves more ugly. 

Before we pass to something else we want to say a word about 
money. We are certainly not going to bid you despise it. Nor are 
we going to tell you to save up every halfpenny, “candle ends and 
cheese-parings.” If there is anything that we thorougly detest it is 
meanness about money. We are no admirers of the money-grubbing 
class of men so often held up as models to the young. They do not 
get the happiness, the friendship, the true respect, which are the real 
prizes of life. They keep their money, refuse to give the shilling, or 
the penny; but from our heart of hearts we pity them. They miss 
that inner glow of the best emotions, which cannot be bought for all 
the money a young fellow can ever carry. Don’t be mean. Don’t 
be stingy. But, don’t be extrvagant. 

The young men and young women of the present day are greatly 
tempted in this direction. It requires more than ordinary will to save 
your money now-a-days. But they are not wise young folk, who, if 
they have it, do not save a little. We would not say, with Punch, to 
those about to be married, “ Don’t.” But we do sincerely and seriously 
urge upon you, if you would avoid anxieties that cannot be told, 
pinchings, scrapings, bitterness, dependence, in after life, make some 
regular provision now for it, while you are able, and you will think, 
when you look back, that you were wise. At any rate, let us try not 
to be carried away by that insane passion which seems to possess the 
middle classes particulary in the present day, that of appearing richer 
than we are, and always outrunning our income. 

Sydney Smith who was both witty and wise, whose drollery has 
almost made people forget that he was a learned divine, made a long 
and manly struggle with his poverty as a clergyman. He never 
would pretend to keep up, even in London, more appearance than he 
had money for. He admitted his poverty, and tried frugally and 
honestly to feed and dress his family. Sometimes he took a delight 
in mocking aristocratic pretensions. One day a great lady was 
coming to his house ; he hung paper lanterns on evergreens, and put 
a couple of jackasses, with antlers tied on their heads, to represent 
deer, in the adjacent paddock. One day when a county historian 
asked him about the Smith Arms, he said, “The Smiths never had 
any arms, but have always sealed their letters with their thumbs.” And 
at another time when an announcement had appeared in the papers, 
making some one out to be a great man, Sydney Smith said of his 
own family, ‘‘ We are not great people, we are common honest people, 
—people that pay our bills.” 

Now that is the class of folk we should belong to. Draxy Miller 
belonged to it. She had to set up house for her-old father and 
mother. She went to a sale of furniture, looking over the furniture 
as it stood in the house the day before the sale. She knew just how 
much she had to spend, but she didn’t know how much the things 
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might sell for. So she first made out a list of things in one column, 
and wrote over that list ‘“‘ Must-haves.” Then she wrote over her 
next list ‘‘ Would-like-to-haves.” That would be a good plan with ail 
of us. Make sure of the “ Must-haves,” the necessities of life, first 
of all, so far as our money will go; then go on to get the “ Would- 
like-to-haves ” if we can afford. And if we can’t afford, we can’t buy; 
but still no harm is done by keeping a list, as it were, of “ Would- 
like-to-haves ” in this life. 

Well, now, there is another thing. It is pretty certain we are all 
going to wear clothes, and it will be well, as we have seen, if we do 
it with artistic simplicity. It is pretty certain we are all going to 
spend money, and we want to acquire the art of spending with 
economy, and without niggardliness. The other is this—It is pretty 
certain we are all of us going to have to work in some way. 

And why not? We are in splendid company. Aristotle once 
kept a druggist’s shop in Athens. Plato used to sell oil in Egypt. 
The Son of Man wrought at the carpenter’s bench. 

A celebrated man, who had once been poor, was riding on horse- 
back along the street. A half drunken fellow, who had known him 
in earlier days, was sitting at the roadside. Said he to the gentleman 
on horseback :—‘‘O you're up there, now, are you? But I knew 
you when you had to sit on a cobbler’s stool.” ‘‘ Yes,” replied the 
other, “and I should have sat there yet if I’d been as idle as you.” 
Let young women and young men make themselves able to render 
such an answer as that, and they can never be put toshame. Re- 
member that Lord Nelson began as a boy among the tar tubs, and 
Sir James Graham once exclaimed in the House of Commons, amidst 
cheers, after hearing one of the members tell how he himself used to 
work in a mill, that he never knew before that Mr. Brotherton had so 
humble an origin, but now it rendered him (Sir James Graham) more 
proud than he had ever before been of the House of Commons, to 
think that a person risen from that condition should be able to sit 
side by side, on equal terms, with the hereditary gentry of the land. 

But the work we want to speak of, and which is more likely to be 
the lot of most young folk, is our ordinary day work, in the house 
or outside. A great many now-a-days can play the piano. How 
many can make a pudding? It’s a serious question. He was a 
shrewd fellow who refused to marry a certain young lady because he 
found out on the eve of the wedding day that she could’nt cook a 
beefsteak. A St. Louis journal once ‘advised young men to choose 
a partner for life by the music she played. If she manifests a predi- 
lection for Strauss, she is frivolous; if for Beethoven, she is unpractical; 
if for Liszt, she is too ambitious ; if for Verdi, she is too sentimental; 
if for Offenbach, she is too giddy, &c., &e. ‘The girl who hammers 
away at “ Maiden’s Prayer,” “The Anvil Chorus,” and “Silvery 
Waves,” may be depended upon as being a good cook, and also as 
being healthful. But, best of all, pin your faith upon the calico dress 
of the girl who can play “ Home, Sweet Home.” And that is good 
advice. Reuben Miller’s wife always began to cry when her husband 
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most needed support in his troubles. And that is not the kind of 
young women we want. We want the girls who can not only play 
““ Home, Sweet Home,” but who can by work make home “ sweet 
home.” And you can’t do that unless you’re a good cook. We are 
of Mrs. Linnet’s opinion. She was talking with a neighbour about 
another woman. Said she, “I’ve nothing to say again her piety, my 
dear ; but I know very well I shouldn’t like her to cook my victual. 
When a man comes in hungry and tired, piety wont feed him, I 
reckon. Hard carrots will lie heavy on his stomach, piety or no piety. 
I called in one day when she was dishin’ up Mr. Tryan’s dinner, and 
I could see the potatoes was as watery as watery. It’s right enough 
to be speritial. I’m no enemy to that; but I like my potatoes mealy. 
I dont see as any body’ll go to heaven the sooner for not digestin’ 
their dinner—providin’ they don’t die sooner for it.” 

We believe a great deal of the drinking, and we are certain that a 
great amount of the illness and death among us, arises from bad 
cookery. And the young women have it in their own hands to alter 
this state of things. A woman who knows how to cook can make 
1o/-~ go farther in nourishing a family than another could make 20/-- 
go. And too earnestly we cannot urge all young woman to buy with 
their first 1/-- Mrs. Buckton’s delightful book called “ Health in the 
House.” It is as wondrous as a fairy tale. Yet it conveys just the 
knowledge you need concerning what our bodies want to build them 
up, what certain kinds of food have in them to do this, and how 
you can make such foods appetising, useful, and attractive. The 
house is a woman’s kingdom, and this house-work, especially cookery, 
if once you know the simple science and art of it, becomes a study 
that strengfhens a woman’s mind, a means of health to all for whom 
she labours, and a pastime to herself, bringing great delight. 

The thing wanted, however, in one day from us all is this work 
well done. O what a grand thing it would be, if the young men and 
young women could get inspired with it. Take any trade you like ; 
see how the work is “scamped.” We like to see a man who takes a 
pride in his work, whatever it be; such a pride as will not let him 
shirk a bit of it, or do any of it slovenly. Many an evening, when 
Professor Tyndall was yet an unknown young man, helping to lay 
railway lines, would he, tired though he was, walk back a mile along 
the line, to make sure that the levels were right. How many young 
men would do that to-day :—We believe there are some who would, 
If not, we should never have another Tyndall; for it was such like 
through-going work that fixed in him the habit of patient perseverance, 
and made him the scientific discoverer he is. We are all about to 
work at something, and the cry of this age is going to be by and by, 
indeed the cry is come forth :—Let us have some good work. Show 
us what you can do. Do your work well. Never allow yourself any 
peace until you have done your bit of work well. Washing, cleaning, 
baking, sewing, moulding, carpentering, buying, selling, book-keeping, 
teaching, writing, thinking, speaking—determine to do it well. Begin 
with that intention in the morning ; see if you have carried it out at 
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night. And the world will be the better of it. And you will get your 
sure reward. The glorious satisfaction of having got a bit of work 
well done! Think not, because no man sees, that such things will 
remain unseen. 
In the elder days of Art. 
Builders wrought with greatest care, 


Each minute and unseen part, 
For the gods are everywhere ! 


Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen ; 

Make the house where gods may dwell 
Beautiful, entire, and clean.—LONGFELLOW. 


Or. Priestley as a Hymn-Clititer. 


N his always fascinating, because always perfectly natural auto- 
biography, Dr. Priestley tells us in his own simple way: “In the 
early part of my life I was a great versifier.” He at the same time 
earnestly disclaims “ any pretension to the character of a poet ;” but he 
commends the practice of writing verse, as leading to facility in prose 
composition. He adds, in that strain of quiet humour which so 
often irradiates his narrative: “ Mrs. Barbauld has told me that it 
was the perusal of some verses of mine that first induced her to write 
anything in verse ; so that this country is in some measure indebted 
to me for one of the best poets it can boast of.” 

We are not aware that any of Dr. Priestley’s verses have ever 
appeared in print; with the exception of a boyish attempt, written 
apparently while at the Grammar School at Batley, near Leeds. The 
young scholar had instructed himself in Annet’s system of shorthand, 
and thinking he could suggest some improvements in it, wrote to the 
author. Among the commendatory verses addressed “To Mr. 
Annet on his new Short Hand,” appear thenot very poetical lines signed 
“J. Priestley,” which form his only piece of versification hitherto 
published. By the kindness of a friend we are enabled to present 
our readers with a somewhat more mature specimen of Priestley’s 
endeavours to cultivate the muse. As a literary curiosity, it will not 
be regarded as without interest by those who own their indebtedness 
to this fearless theological pioneer, though it will scarcely give a high 
idea of the great chemist’s poetic powers. It bears, however, the 
impress of Priestley’s amiable spirit of enlightened devotion, and 
illustrates his anxious care for everything which could contribute 
to the religious improvement of the young. 

__ At what time the hymn was written we have no means of ascertain- 

ing. It was given by Priestley to an old fellow-student at Daventry, 
and life-long friend, Radcliffe Scholefield, during the period, 1780- 
1791, when the two friends were ministers respectively of the New 
Meeting and the Old Meeting at Birmingham. When handing it to 
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his friend, Priestley did not at once say that it was his own composition. 
He thus gained the full benefit of the very candid criticism of Schole- 
field, who frankly pronounced it not good enough. The rejected 
manuscript was, however, kept 7” retentis by Scholefield, through the 
favour of whose descendant it is allowed to see the light. 

The hymn was intended for use at the Annual Sermon on behalf 
of the Protestant Dissenters’ Charity School ; and in accordance with 
a custom which prevailed at the time, and perhaps still prevails, the 
body of the hymn was to be sung by the children, while the congrega- 
tion were to join in at the last verse. Hence the alternative pronouns, 
for the mouths of the people and scholars respectively. 


FOR THE CHARITY SERMON. 


To God Supreme and ever kind 
Immortal praise be given, 

For power of body and of mind, 
For this life and for heaven. 


The eye that sees, the ear that hears, 
The tongue His name to bless, 

The strength that toil and labour bears, 
And skill to make it less. 


Whatever nature can bestow, 
And labour can improve, 
Ourselves, and all we have, we owe 
To His exhaustless love. 


All that our skill and labour gains 
The wealthy can command ; 

Be ours the toil, since God ordains, 
And yours the liberal hand. 


Since by His bounty we enjoy 
All that our hands produce, 

Still your superfluous wealth employ 
To make these hands of use. 


To you the book of science fair 
Does all its riches spread ; 

Of this we ask the smallest share, 
Tis simply, power to read. 


Thus we the books of life can prize, 
Thus we our duty know, 

And learn that, to be truly wise 
We owe to God and you. 


To God, in whom we move and live, 
We sing with joyful heart, 
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Motes of Sunday School Lessons. 
XVIIL.—(May 1st). 
Tut EGYpriAn RULER. 


Read Genesis xli. 41-45. 


The history of very ancient races lost, because art of writing not 
known, Partially made known by buried remains and monuments. 
Magnificent ruins abound in Egypt. When the French army in 1798 
approached the site of the ancient city of Thebes, it presented, says 
Denon, who accompanied them, “ so gigantic an apparition, that at 
the sight of its scattered ruins, the army halted of its own accord, and 
the soldiers, with one spontaneous movement, clapped their hands.” 

Herodotus, “ father of history,” visited Egypt 2,300 years ago. It 
was then a land of wonders: tombs, temples, pyramids, palaces, 
obelisks, colossal statues, paintings, inscriptions, were memorials of a 
forgotten antiquity. Most of them are yet remaining. Tombs and 
temples are the most remarkable of the ruins. In Upper Egypt the 
tombs are immense caverns hollowed out of solid rocks. In Lower 
Egypt vast pits were dug, and chambers lined with masonry formed 
in the earth. Interior of the tombs ornamented with sculptures and 
paintings representing all the occupations of life. Artizans are seen 
at work—the carpenter, goldsmith, weaver, shoemaker, glass-blower, 
&c. ; hunter, fowler, fisher, farmer, gentlemen and ladies at banquets. 
Thus we learn much of the life of the ancient Egyptians 3,000 years 
ago. Besides these, inscriptions in strange characters, “‘hieroglyphics,” 
(sacred sculpture), a picture writing, consisting of rude figures of 
various objects, as men and animals in various postures, plants, 
household utensils, tools, weapons, feathers. The meaning of these 
characters was known to ancient priests of Egypt, but lost when Egypt 
became a Christian country in the second century of our era. Modern 
scholars have learned to read the writing, by the aid of the Rosetta 
stone, which contained a translated inscription. 

The investiture of Joseph (v, 42) is like the pictured scenes. Ring 
gives power to the wearer to act for the king. In a tomb at Thebes 
instance of appointment of a fan-bearer (a high officer). “ Two at- 
tendants are engaged in clothing him with the robes of his new office. 
One puts on the necklace, the other arranges his dress, a fillet being 
bound round his head.” ‘ 

Lessons : 

(1). Human ingeniuty in recovering a lost history, and mode of 
writing. 

(2). Decline of nations. 

(3). The excellence of Joseph’s advice was appreciated by Pharaoh 
and his court. What is excellent in us, is not likely to be lost. 

(4). After much tribulation and many trials Joseph’s steady per- 
severance in good is rewarded by prosperity and greatness, 
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XIX.—( May 8th). 
AGRICULTURE. 
Read Genesis xli. 46-49, and Deut. xi. 10-15. 


Interesting to study the various employments of men. Comparison 
of the practices of other countries with our own is instructive. Great 
mass of men are engaged in the production of food and clothing. 
Agriculture, the most important of human pursuits. 

Egypt, like Ireland, an “agricultural country ;” in later times 
called the “granary of Rome.” Egyptian husbandmen excelled those 
of other countries: able to export. 

Fertility of Egypt dependent on the Nile floods. River begins to 
rise in July, is at its height end of September, and gradually subsides 
till end of November. Flood leaves a rich deposit of fertilizing mud. 
In September the country appears like a lake, and the towns and 
villages as islands. Pliny says:—“A proper inundation is of 16 
cubits . . . in 12 cubits the country suffers from famine, and 
feels a deficiency even in 13; 14, cause joy; 15, security; 16, delight.” 

Farming operations different from our own, because rain is rare, 
and the heat of the climate great. Elaborate contrivances for irriga- 
tion. Chief work with us is ¢7/age, with them it was watering the 
fields. One acre sometimes required 100 days’ work of watering. In 
summer the fields must be watered once every eight days. The 
country is intersected by canals furnished with sluices, to hold the 
water, from which innumerable little channels ramify. Pole and 
bucket (the s/adoof) used, or buckets suspended from men’s shoulders. 
“ Wateredst it with thy foot” refers to the stopping or opening the 
small water-courses by applying or removing mud with the foot. 

Ploughing a slight operation. When the land is low, and the 
water lay long on it, they dispensed with plough, broke up the ground 
with wooden hoes, or simply dragged the moist mud with bushes 
after the seed had been thrown upon the surface, and then drove 
cattle, sheep, &c., into the field to tread in the grain. The plough, a 
small instrument of wood, drawn by oxen or cows. Wheat sown in 
November, reaped beginning of April; barley reaped a month earlier. 
Corn cut by sickle ; often only the ears, leaving the straw. 


Lessons : 


(1). Man differs from other animals in making his own food and 
clothing. Can adapt it to his needs. 

(2). Human ingenuity can make circumstances help him. 

(3). In times of plenty it is wise to make provision for the future. 

(4). Nation can help nation, Commerce, 
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XX.—(May 15th). 
FAMINE. 
Read Genesis xli. 50-57, and xlvii. 13-26. 


When the food-supply of the country fails the distress is terrible. 

In past times it was worse than now, the evil being palliated by the 
intercourse and commerce between nations. Crops are dependent 
upon rain and sunshine, yet, as a rule, seed-time and harvest do not 
fail. There have been fearful exceptions. 
' The causes of famine: Razz, by producing floods, or by prevent- 
ing the crops from coming to maturity, or by promoting disease. 
Drought : the prevalent cause in most countries. Dzsease of the crops. 
Cold. Insects. Bad farming. War, by taking away the labourers, 
by destroying the growing crops. Restrictions of governments : refer 
to the Corn Laws, abolished in 1846. 

Give an account of the Irish Famine through failure of the potato 
crop in 1846; followed, as often, by pestilence. Brought out generous 
help from other nations. Indian famines. 

The circumstances of Egypt very different from ours. We think, 
How precarious to depend on the over-flowing of the river! ‘The 
Egyptians, on the contrary, “when they heard that in all the 
country of the Greeks the land is watered by rain, and not by rivers, 
as in Egypt, said ‘the Greeks, disappointed in their brightest hopes, 
will sometimes suffer severe famine,’ which means, if God at some 
time shall not send rain, but drought, then famine will press upon 
them, for they can obtain water only from God.”—Herodotus, 

“Seven years of dearth ” would result from the river not rising to 
its usual height. Such a catastrophe has rarely happened. About 
the year ro60 A.D. a famine lasted seven years. Another took place 
in the twelfth century. An eye-witness describing it says: “’Then the 
year presented itself as a monster whose wrath must annihilate all the 
resources of life, and all the means of subsistence.” The people ate 
carrion, corpses, dogs, human flesh. Numbers perished. In one 
village the dwellers of each house were seen extended dead. “The 
road between Egypt and Syria was like a vast field sown with human 
bodies.” 

The wisdom of Joseph saved the people. Their improvidence 
cost the people all their substance. They became se7fs, paying 
yearly one-fifth of the produce as rent to the king. 


Lessons: 


(1). The penalties of improvidence. 

(2). Man ‘ planteth and watereth,” but “ God giveth the increase.” 
Our dependence upon God. 

(3). God “sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust,” therefore, 
to be like God we must be kind to and love even our enemies, 
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XXI.—/( May 22nd). 
JosePH’s BRETHREN COME TO Ecypt, 
Read Genesis xlii. 


The narrative takes us back now to Hebron. Many years had 
passed, but Jacob still lived. Time had soothed his grief, but not 
destroyed the memory of his loss. The famine extended to Canaan. 
The anxiety of Jacob; relieved by the reports of travellers that there 
was corn in Egypt; sends his ten sons, but keeps with him Benjamin, 
who had taken Joseph’s place in his affections. 

“ Among those that came,” tells us that the brothers joined a 
caravan. This would give them security from robbers on the journey. 
Joseph recognises his brothers, but does not make himself known. 
His Egyptian name, costume, position, besides the change which 
twenty years had effected in his appearance, prevented their recogni- 
tion of him. “They bowed themselves” prostrate, bringing their 
foreheads to the ground. Joseph remembered the dreams. 

Why did he fail to act a brother’s part? They had been capable 
of crime ; he wished to know whether their character had improved ; 
and how they had conducted themselves towards his beloved father 
and brother. 

“Spies.” Egypt had cause to fear pastoral tribes from the eastern 
desert. A race called AHyksos (shepherds) had invaded, conquered, 
and ruled Egypt for 150 years. 

Their rough treatment awoke their slumbering consciences (v. 21). 
A guilty conscience “makes cowards of us all.” Their expressions 
_ of remorse touched Joseph. Simeon probably had been the most 
cruel of his brothers ; hence the choice of him to be held as hostage 
(one detained to ensure the return of the rest). 

Notice the mode of conveyance. The corn was carried in sacks 
on beasts of burden. In our own country when the roads were bad 
pack-horses were used. 

Where conscience condemns, the simplest occurrences take forms 
of terror. Finding their money returned (an act of kindness), caused 
their hearts to “ fail them,” &c., as if it had been a trap. Evil men 
distrust others as evil. 

Lesson : 

Memory of a crime haunts men long after its committal, and, at 
unexpected times, awakens apprehension. Secrecy does not secure 
immunity from punishment. There is a hell in the bosom of every 
man who has done evil. A conscience ill at ease makes other men 
seem enemies, and the events of life untoward. Sin never escapes 
penalty. Let us, then, bear merited suffering, so that it may soften 
our hearts, and work in us penitence. This is the merciful design of 
punishment ; but it requires that our own wills co-operate with its 
reclaiming influence, 
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Ecclesiastical Summary. 


LENTEN rigours and Easter solemni- 
ties have alike come to an end. Not 
for ten years, so it is said, has Easter 
been kept at Rome with so near an 
approach to its splendours of former 
days.—The Pope has lost a brother, 
Count Pecci.—The difficulties between 
the German Government and the Holy 
See are not solved, but seem to be 
approaching solution. There are dis- 
putes about the boundaries of dioceses, 
and about the nominations of bishops 
and parish priests, but the way of re- 
conciliation has been smoothed by the 
intervention of the Austrian Court. 
Cardinal Jacobini has shown much 
diplomatic skill in his negotiations at 
Vienna, signifying the willingness of 
Rome to come into a tacit compromise, 
which, while not abandoning ancient 
rights, will enable it to consent to the 
ignoring of perilous questions in diff- 
cult times. —Much is hoped by Roman 
Catholics in Poland from the new Czar. 
Four Polish bishoprics are at present 
vacant, and the Archbishop of Warsaw 
has been seven years in exile, owing to 
disagreements between Rome and 
Russia.—The position of Roman Catho- 
lic Chaplains in English workhouses 
has excited much attention on the part 
of the members of the Roman Catholic 
community, who complain of serious 
injustice arising from the disadvantage 
at which their priests are placed.—The 
extensive traffic in spurious relics has 
engaged the attention of his Holiness. 
It appears that America presents a 
ready and lucrative market for the re- 
mains of departed saints, supposed to 
be freshly imported from the catacombs 
at Rome. A circular has been accord- 
ingly addressed from headquarters to 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy through- 
out the world, warning them that no 
bodies have been taken out of the cata- 
combs for thirty years past. Those 
who know that a most minute portion 
of the finger-nail paring of a beatified 
man has all the efficacy which sanctity 
can give it, must despair of checking 
the illicit multiplication of relics. If 
certain homoeopathic quantities of potent 
drugs are so small as to defy detection 
by the most careful chemical analysis, 
equally impossible must it be to decide 
accurately whether a particular and 
almost invisible scrap of St, Zephyrinus 


or St. Philomena did or did not at one 
time form a constituent part of the 
earthly make of those defunct worthies. 
—At Glasgow a curious anti-Catholic 
secret society has been formed, under 
the designation of the Knoxites. The 
programme of this holy alliance is 
thus described ; it is ‘‘to prevent three 
Catholics heading the poll at future 
School Board elections.” 

John Calvin has again been ‘‘ vindi- 
cated” in the ‘‘dismal business of the 
burning of Servetus,” and this time 
by an Episcopal clergyman, Dr. A. 
T. Ross, of St. Philips’, Stepney, 
in a recent lecture on Presbyterianism. 
Dr. Ross is of Presbyterian origin, a 
‘son of the manse.” We should be 
curious to see what he has to urge in re- 
moval of the odium which rests upon 
the character of a Reformer otherwise 
grand enough in the proportions of his 
intellect, as well as in his practical grasp 
of affairs. —If the Church Times is to be 
believed, the teetotal movement in Kan- 
sas has gone so far as to carry a Liquor 
Law whereby any clergyman celebrating 
the Lord’s Supper with intoxicating wine 
is ‘liable to two years’ imprisonment, 
and his church to be closed as a public 
nuisance.” We think the advocates of 
unfermented wine on such occasions 
have something to say in support of their 
principle; but such a measure as the 
above can scarcely be seriously main- 
tained.—The same paper is much exer- 
cised by the ‘‘schismatical”’ proceedings 
of one Bishop Beckles, who is holding 
confirmation services in sundry Episcopal 
churches in Scotland, in defiance of the 
jurisdiction of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church, But is not this church itself 
‘*schismatical” in its refusal to admit 
the jurisdiction of the Kirk ? 

The relaxation of Elders’ subscription 
in the Kirk of Scotland to the West- 
minster Confession is not to pass un- 
opposed, In the Established Presbytery 
of Glasgow twenty-five votes to seven 
rejected the overture for relief. It is 
interesting to note the alleged ground of 
rejection, The existing subscription is 
part of the State-Church compact in 
Scotland ; and conservatives contend 
that relaxation of the bond’ must be 
sought from the State; they fear also 
that the reply of the State to any such 
application would be Disestablishment. 


Furthermore, they consider that the 
agitation for relief is but an initial stage 
in an impending agitation against sub- 
scription, or the creed-principle, in any 
shape. We hope they are right. —The 
Glasgow Synod have appointed a com- 
mittee to *‘confer” with Rev. W. L. 
M‘Farlan of Lenzie, the inculpated con- 
tributor to Scotch Sermons. This means 
that they do not wish the scandal of 
a heresy trial, but are quite willing to do 
all in their power to bring about the in- 
finitely greater scandal of a shuffling 
gr explanation,” wrested from a hunted 
clergyman under strong ecclesiastical 
pressure, and eagerly seized as the basis 
of a compromise insincere on both sides. 
The same Synod discussed the De- 
ceased Wife’s Sister marriage question. 
The proposal to legalise such marriages 
was defended by the Rev. Mr. Hutton 
as neither unscriptural nor injurious to 
domestic peace, but the Synod took an 
opposite view bya majority of 40 to 33. 
A scandal has arisen in the New 
College, Edinburgh, belonging to the 
Free Kirk. Professor Macgregor read 
lately to a crowded class-room a Gaelic 
version of some lines on Prof. Blackie. 
This was preceded by a translation made 
by one of the students of a portion of the 
Scriptures into modern Greek. Prof. 
Macgregor has since been requested to 
abstain from teaching.—The Edinburgh 
University has conferred the degree of 
D.D. on Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson 
of Dublin. Dr. Stevenson is one of the 
most cultured and popular ministers of 
the Irish Presbyterian Church. His 
literary labours do not perhaps amount 
to a great deal, but he has edited an 
admirable hymn-book, the Hymns for 
the Church and Home, the title of which 
is an obvious plagiarism from Dr. 
Martineau.—In the Belfast Presbytery, 
the impending intrcduction of an 
organ at Newtownbreda has raised 
another of the now perpetually recurrent 
debates on instrumental accessories tO 
public worship. The resolution taken 
was to defer the whole matter to the 
next Assembly. It is strange that the 
objection to the use of organs is rested 
on Scriptural grounds, though the Old 
Testament enjoins theemployment of in- 
strumental music in Divine worship, 
and the New Testament is silent in the 
way of prohibition. —The death, at 
the age of 81, of Mr. Adam John 
Macrory removes 4a Belfast citizen 
long prominent in the management of 
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the charitable institutions of the town. 
Mr. Macrory was Dr. Cooke’s legal 
adviser in the proceedings taken with a 
view to oust Unitarians from their an- 
cestral places of worship, before the 
passing of the Dissenters Chapels Act. 
For his gratuitous services in this con- 
nection he received a presentation of 
plate and a Polyglot Bible. 

Wesleyanism has lost a powerful and 
celebrated preacher in Rev. W. Morley 
Punshon, D.D., who died 14th April, 
and has been buried with every sign of 
public respect and honour. It would 
be too much to call Dr. Punshon a great 
preacher ; compared with some of the 
men who made Methodism what it was 
in its earlier and palmier day, he fell 
short both in solidity and in vigour of 
thought. His oratory was essentially 
of the florid style, and his memoriter 
delivery gave a sort of artificiality to his 
efforts. But he adorned the common- 
places of Methodism with an elaborate 
garb of picturesque verbiage, and the 
tone of his mind was essentially healthy. 
His marriage with his deceased wife’s 
sister drove him to a voluntary exile in 
Canada during the life of his second 
wife. 

The dispute between Drs. Parker and 
Allon, respecting the candidature of the 
former for the presidential chair of the 
Congregational Union of England and 
Wales, rages in the columns of the 
Christian World, with little credit to 
either writer. Congregationalists seem 
on this occasion to have torn a leaf out 
of the book of the Unitarians. It isa 
bad plan for any religious community to 
have the private and personal differences 
of its leaders thus aired in public view. 
__A remarkable man has been removed 
from a life of singular worth and useful- 
ness in Belfast. Rev. John White, 
who died 14th April, aet. 66, was origin- 
ally a Wesleyan, but left that religious 
connection in the prime of his career, 
owing to dissatisfaction with points of 
etclesiastical government, and joined 
the Congregationalist community, still 
retaining however the Methodist fervour 
as well as the Methodist theology and 
some of the Methodist usages. The 
universal tokens of respect rendered to 
his memory by all classes at his funeral, 
testified to the known goodness, as well 
as to the high religious character of the 
man. In the burial services, ministers 
representing the Episcopal, Presby- 
terian, Wesleyan, and Congregationalist 
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bodies took part with a brotherly accord 
which was deeply impressive. —The 
remains of Rev. Rowland Hill have 
been removed from the now abandoned 
Surrey Chapel, where they were de- 
posited half a century ago, and have 
been reinterred at Christ Church, the 
handsome Gothic successor to the old 
and well-known meeting-house.—Dean 
Stanley in unveiling the monument 
to Rev. Samuel Martin at West- 
minster Chapel, paid a graceful and 
feeling tribute to one who was his near 
neighbour, and whom he regarded, 
though a Dissenter, as a true fellow- 
worker. 

First among the ‘‘May Meetings” 
comes the annual session of the Baptist 
Union, which has just been held. The 
attendance was not equal to the average, 
but the denomination shows no abate- 
ment of zeal or of successful effort. 

The New Jerusalem Church, better 
known by outsiders as the Sweden- 
borgian body, though small in point of 
numbers is indirectly a rather influential 
society. We were interested in the 
report of a recent lecture by Professor 
Tafel, one of the leading scholars of the 
denomination, on the question : ‘*‘ Why 
Repentance is impossible hereafter.” 
This hopelessness of the hereafter 
is one of the weak points of the 
teaching of Swedenborg. His dog- 
matism on this special point exhibits 
strongly the deficiency of a spiritual 
insight, which on many other topics 
was truly marvellous in its keenness 
and strength. 

The anti-Jewish petition presented to 
the German Imperial Chancellor, Prince 
Bismarck, exhibits the astounding num- 
her of 255,000 signatures. The age of 
fanaticism is clearly not over, but in the 
case of this anti-Jewish demonstration 
religious hatred is accentuated by com- 
mercial jealousy. Jews in Germany 
have something like a monopoly of the 
wine and corn trades, besides the 
chief banking business; and Jewish 
lawyers bid fair to monopolise also the 
judicial administration of the country.— 
A great Jewish name has been trans- 
ferred from the contemporary politics to 
the permanent history of our country, 
In another column we have given 
reasons for classing Benjamin Disraeli, 
Lord Beaconsfield, as essentially a 
Jewish believer to the last. We may 
here add, that in the debates and the 
voting on the Dissenters’ Chapels Bill, 


his name was conspicuous by its absence 
from either side. Doubtless Mr. Dis- 
racli’s early education under Unitarians 
indisposed him to take any part in 
favour of a measure designed for their 
injury, It is curious that on one occa- 
sion (in 1854) he voted against a measure 
for modifying the form of oath which 
excluded Jews from Parliament. But 
this was when the question was mixed 
up with one of relief to Catholics from 
the burden of similarly obnoxious oaths. 
In his last will and testament the 
deceased nobleman has taken measures 
for the perpetuation of the name of 
Disraeli. 

There are Mormons and Mormons. 
In one section of the Latter Day Saints, 
the ‘‘ revelation,’ which introduced the 
vile practice of polygamy, has never 
been countenanced. This section, known 
as the Josephites, numbers 15,000 
adherents, and circulates 3,000 copies 
of a denominational organ edited by 
Joseph Smith, jun. The Mormons with 
a grossly natural theology combine 
many practical virtues.. Their idea of 
God resembles a kind of materialised 
Swedenborgianism, the Deity being re- 
garded literally as a Grand Man, pos- 
sessing in perfection all the qualities 
and organs which make up the ideal 
human being. 

Religious eccentricity takes strange 
forms, and the eccentrics of slightly 
divergent types do not always ‘‘in their 
little nests agree.” There is a Salva- 
tion Army, originated in 1865 by 
William Booth, a native of Notting- 
ham, who began life as a Church-of- 
England man, slipped down to the 
Wesleyans, and from them to the 
Methodist New Connexion, and then 
bethought him of raising the Salvation 
banner on his own account. There is 
also a Hallelujah Army, enrolled we 
know not when or how, but having 
several recruiting grounds in Ireland. 
At Enniskillen these rival armies, find- 
ing apparently that after combating 
ignorance and sin they had still plenty 
of fighting power left for other encoun- 
ters, turned not their spiritual but their 
carnal weapons against each other, and 
came to fisticuffs. The magistrates on 
the 2nd April proclaimed the town ; 
the police charged the mobs; and 
Aide-de Camp Gillies, of the Hallelujah 
Army, went to gaol, singing and 
preaching. a 

The freaks of religious mania are not 


confined to Christians. A lineal de- 
scendant of Mohammed, a dervish of 
Tunis, named El Moschen, has just died. 
Immediately upon his death, his flannel 
shirt, his only robe, a garment prolific 
in animal life, was divided by the Bey 
among his courtiers, as a relic of sanctity. 
The poor man’s sanctity was accepted 
as excuse for a real or feigned madness. 
He carried an iron bar, with which he 
bored holes in the walls of houses, that 
by peering in he might the better keep 
a watch upon the religious Moslems, 
whom he held in a state of terror. 

The Bradlaugh oath difficulty again 
reappears. It seems monstrous on the 
face of it that any man to whom an oath 
is a nullity should be willing to stultify 
his conscience by taking it. Indirectly 
the discussion will do good, by bringing 
into prominence the idea that an honest 
man’s affirmation is all that should in 
any circumstances be required of him ; 
whilst a dishonest man’s oath can surely 
be no better than his word. 

Carlyle bequeaths to Harvard Univer- 
sity all the books he used in writing on 
Cromwell and Frederick the great, no 
inconsiderable library we believe. This 
he does as ‘‘a poor testimony of his 
respect for that alma mater of so many 
of his Transatlantic friends,’ and as a 
token of his warm feelings ‘‘towards 
the great country of which Harvard is 
the chief school.” So that Carlyle’s 
most important literary collections will 
henceforth be in Unitarian keeping.— 
It appears that the Parker Memorial 
Hall at Boston is not to pass away from 
the hands of its friends. There was a 
debt upon it of £9000, towards the 
liquidation of which £5000 have been 
contributed by the munificence of an 
individual, and £4000 remain to be 
collected. It does not need any special 
sympathy with Parker as a writer on 
theological subjects to inspire the hope 
that the structure raised to perpetuate 
the memory of one of the most energetic 
and disinterested workers in the cause 
of humanity should be placed as speedily 
as possible beyond the reach of financial 
disturbance.—Mr. Samuel Courtauld, 
whose death we recorded in our last 
number, has bequeathed the large sum 
of £4000 to the funds of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, with the 
condition that the money shall be ex- 
pended within five years after its receipt, 
to our minds a most admirable pro- 
vision. —Dr. R. Laird Collier’s speech 
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on assuming the charge of the New 
Hall Street congregation, Birmingham, 
has led to a somewhat sharp corres- 
pondence in the denominational and 
other papers, With perhaps too pointed 
a reference to individual cases, Dr. 
Collier commented upon the secession 
of religiously minded young persons 
from the Unitarian body to other 
spiritual folds. This migration he re- 
garded as significant not so much of 
changes in opinion, as of the felt need 
for a deeper and more peaceful enjoy- 
ment of the purely religious life. But 
Dr. Collier hardly allowed sufficient 
prominence in his statement to the fact 
that Unitarians are gradually but surely 
waking up to the duty of setting the 
cause of pure religion and undefiled 
before their minds as more important 
than any of their dividing controversies. 
—The preface to the volume of Affirma- 
tive Lectures is furnished by the veteran 
pen of Dr. Martineau.u—Among the 
events distinctive of Irish Unitarianism, 
the Belfast Jubilee of the Unitarian 
Society has been the most prominent 
occurrence of the month, The meetings 
were hearty and harmonious, and are 
to be followed by a memorial volume, 
which will comprise one of Rev. H. W. 
Crosskey’s eloquent sermons delivered 
on the occasion, as well as a History of 
the Unitarian Society, by Mr. E. Gard- 
ner, LL.B., and a Layman’s Recollec- 
tions of Unitarianism tn Ulster, by Mr. 
T. M‘Clelland, J.P. It should however 
be observed that the interest taken in 
the proceedings was not shared by the 
larger and locally the more influential 
portion of the Unitarians of Ulster. 
Considerable dissatisfaction has arisen 
from the delay in the collection of the 
Census papers, which have already in 
some cases been lying three weeks un- 
called for, and exposed in the habita- 
tions of the labouring classes to every 
chance of defacement and even destruc- 
tion. Many are still blank, and left to 
be filled up when the enumerator comes 
on his round. New forms are readily 
supplied by the enumerators when any- 
thing occurs to spoil those originally 
filled up; bnt what security is there 
for the accuracy of returns, gathered so 
long after the Census Day, from the 
shifting population of large towns ?— 
There have been complaints, too, of a 
degree of interference with the entire 
independence of the entries made in the 
column of Religious Profession. In a 
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communication which has been brought 
under the notice of the General Pur- 
poses Committee of the Non-subscrib- 
ing Association, the Secretary to the 
Census Commissioners takes upon him 
to say that ‘‘the term Von-subseriber 
without the addition of Preséyterian is 
indefinite.” He adds that ‘* the enume- 
rator acted within his duty in drawing 
attention courteously to the matter in 
order to prevent any possible mistake.” 
Our readers will probably agree with us 
that the exercise of pressure, how- 
ever courteous, on the part of the 
authorities, with a view toinduce persons 
to range themselves under such heads as 
the official mind may deem sufficiently 
“definite,” is fatal to the value, and 


even to the admissibility of a Religious | 
| tration of death falls in the first instance 


Census. Nor is the expression Ven- 
subscriber the only one that has been 
similarly objected to. 

A new Act forthe better Registration 
of Deaths in Ireland came inte force on 
Ist January, but the particulars have 
only just been officially communicated to 
ministers of the different denominations, 
As the provisions of the Act are as yet 
very imperfectly understood, it may 
serve a useful purpose to endeavour to 
make its requirements somewhat plainer. 
Hitherto, no certificate of the Registra- 
tion of Death has been required as a 


burials.- Nevertheless ministers should 
in future, considering the heavy penalty 
to which they may expose themselves, 
be very careful to see (1) that the certi- 


ficate of Registration of Death is pro- ~ 


duced to them at every funeral ; and (2) 
wher this is not produced, that notice 
of the omission is duly sent to the 
Registrar within the proper time, sever 
days, Where, as very frequently 
happens in Ireland, more than one 
minister takes part in the funeral services 
(a case strangely overlooked in the Act) 
especial care should be taken to make 
sure that the duty, which thus pertains 
to more than one, is not overlooked by 
all; for it is evident that the penalty 
will attach to all alike. 

The responsibility for securing regis- 


upon relatives present at the death or in 
attendance. One of them must within 
five days personally notify the death to 
the Registrar, under a penalty of forty 
shillings in case of failure without 
reasonable excuse. Should they not do 
this, the responsibility passes, in regular 
order, to (1) every other relative residing 
in thesame (Registrar’s) district ; (2) each 
person present at the death; (3) the 
occupier and every inmate of the house 


/ in which the death occurred ; (4) the 


preliminary to the funeral, or in connec- | 


tion with it. But by the new Act, if no 
certificate of the Registration ef Death 
be delivered to the officiating minister 
at a funeral, he is bound, under a penalty 
of Zen Pounds, to notify the fact to the 


Registrar General, or to the Registrar | 


of the District, wthin sever days, ona | 


form which will be supplied by the 
Registrar. It will suffice, however, if 
this notification form part of the return 
made to the Registrar by the official 
connected with the burial ground, whose 
duty it is to make periodic returns of 


person in charge of the interment. It 
is to be observed that the failure of any 
of these does not exonerate any of the 
rest; and the Registrar may, after the 
expiration of fourteen days, veguire any 
of the above to attend personally to give 
the necessary information, under the 
penalty of forty shillings above 
mentioned. 

This Act indicates a further stage in 
the gradual assimilation of the Irish law 
to the English in respect of Registration. 
It is much to be wished that a complete 
uniformity in this respect should prevail 
in the two countries. 


